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_ THE ENCHANTED MESA 
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THE ENCHANTED MESA 


I 


‘This mesa is a vast block, stone and sand, 

Left by a child-god in a greater play 
Of blocks than we are given to understand. 

From these bare walls the dazed sands stretch away 
To meet blue ridges trailing through the haze 
Memorial splendors of chaotic days. 


Was this dropped on a shore of molten sea 

That cooled and dried and left the block stand bare? 
These sands are dried sea beds where dizzily 

Once comets rained from flame-bewildered air... . 
And, since we give known names to things unknown, 
We named from awe this lofty block of stone. 


IT 


Enchanted Mesa, fortress rising gray 
Against the seasons where I walk the sand, 
Great rock-breast where has tossed the rainbow spray 
Of dawns and sunsets of this primal land, 
I touch your walls. My hands are undismayed. 
O child-god’s toy, with me old gods have played. 
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THE ENCHANTED MESA 


The seasons cannot enter you. “They sweep 

Through me as winds through grasses on a hill. 

They sway me to their moods, and they will keep 

My driven dust. You are forever still. 

A child-god played with you. You feel no touch... 
But gods played more with me . . . I feel too much. 


The dawns and sunsets drop their loosened hair 
Of flame upon your breast and it is cold. 

My breast has flamed to things that cannot care— 
A child-god played with you! My gods are old. 
They fill me with the passions they have lost 

In these changed days—and let me pay the cost. 


Your beauty that you cannot see I see, 

Your beauty that I cannot take you keep, 

The power that is still in you in me 

Stirs life that wears me down at last to sleep. 

Only a child-god with great dreamy eyes 

Had played with you. . . . Now gods are old and wise. 


8) , 


The savage children of another time 

Learned how to reach the wind-swept top 

Of this enchanted mesa. And the climb 

Gave vantage points of war from which to drop 
Great rocks upon their foes. . . . The foes are gone. 
Gone are the victors. On the top remain 
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THE ENCHANTED MESA 


The water-pits dug deep to hold the rain 

For times of siege. And pottery upon 

A hearth of sand is broken into bits, 

And here and there an arrowhead misfits 

In level sand. Weak Indians of to-day 

Whisper of evil spirits here. The sway 

Of magic holds the place. . . . No tribe may find 
The hands that pound the war-drums of the Wind, 
Nor hands that build the signal fires that flare 

In ghost-flames faint across the twilight air. 


IV 


Beauty is here. The majesty 
Of sheer rock-walls lifting 
Is good for mortal man to see 
Touched with these shadows and these splendors 
Drifting—drifting 
Into the hazes of infinity. 
But it is beauty that has hurt for one 
Who would feel intimately 
The friendliness of grass and tree 
And stream once known in a less passionate sun. 
It is the beauty of no single thing— 
Mesa and sky and distance make the whole | 
If one who comes to look on it may bring 
The bared strength and the longing of a soul. 
It is not kind and soothing to a sense 
Of the few senses to which flesh is heir. . . 
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THE ENCHANTED MESA 


It is enchantment from the imminence 

Of skies, and hazes that the mountains wear. 
And call it evil or know that it is good, 

It is but felt and seen—not understood. 


WILD GEESE OVER THE DESERT 


From sunset, slowly fading 
To misted beryl and blue 
Streaked with the melted topaz, 
The goose-wedge comes in view. 


The boughs of twisted cedars 
On ledges darkly sway, 
Making a futile gesture 
To rise and fly away. 


Nothing will have beginning 
And nothing end in me, 

For watching the geese fly over, 
That any one may see. 


Only my heart makes gesture 
Of lifting wings to go, 

Like boughs of the twisted cedars 
Dark on a fading glow. 


CEDAR RIVER 


Dwarfed cedars line the steep banks, looking down 
A stretch of river-bed between the hills. 

The sands drift there, and tumbleweeds, long brown, 
Roll through that emptiness that nothing fills 

But rare floods dashing there from mountain rain 

To wash old sands on to a desert plain. 


It has been told that once long seasons past 
A thread of silver glistened down this sand 
Between the walls less scarred by flood and blast. 
Now only swaying cedars understand 
The change below them, and the walls wear back 
And twisted roots protrude, bark-warped and _ black. 


But what a sound the wind makes swirling through 
This emptiness! A sound of waters mad 

With longing! . . . Willow leaves, a very few, 
Blown from the far off hidden springs they had, 

Make strange excitement in the river-bed, 

With sound of little waters long since fled. 


O empty river channel of desires— 
O lonely cedar river of some dream! 
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CEDAR RIVER 


How long since waters met the sunset fires 
Out in the distance and no longer gleam! 
What strange expectancy is always there 
When winds and leaves swirl down the sands so bare! 


A COCK CROWS NEAR THE DESERT 


A cock crows near the desert; 
The faint cry comes from far 

And goes to misted moonlight 
Against the morning star. 


Some sleeping ranch-house wakens 
Not to the cry long-drawn 

Through the thin airs of silver 
Tinted far off with dawn. 


But something in me rises 
In spirit with the cry, 

With arms spread out in silence, 
Lonely against the sky. 


These are my arms out-spreading 
Where the dried grasses toss 
On this hill—this my shadow 
On moonlight, like a cross! 


O dream, or soul, or spirit, 
Whatever you may be, 
To what dawn do I bear you— 
To what do you bear me? 
IO 


THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD 


The skeleton of a windmill stands 
Above a house like a weathered box 
Left there for it to fall in when 
It can no longer bear the shocks 
Of wind, but no one knows which one 
May fall first—box or skeleton! 


Around this field the fences fell 

With nothing to keep in or out, 
The only sign left one to guess 

This was a field they spanned about, 
And over it a buzzard, drawn 
By memory, mopes and is gone. 


Here drouth and silence; far away 

A river in mirage is clear, 
And half seen trees above it bend 

For one who watches long from here. .. . 
It must have been a lovely sight 


When the well went dry and the sun burned bright! 


If 


THE PROSPECTOR 


There’s something more in searching for a thing 
Than finding it—when you have found it once 
To know what it is like. . . . Was he a dunce 
To sell first prospects and keep wandering 
Until he spent that gold and then some more 
Hunting for something better than before? 
Well, he was free in doing it, at least, 
And he was not too proud for turning stones 
To see what hid beneath them with a sting. . . . 
Who seeks for gold finds many another thing. 
He went alone where buzzards swarmed to feast. 
He picked at gold-sands where they left bleached bones. 
He roamed where lights like melted minerals swirled 
In torrent-gutted depths of malachite, 
Where splintered porphry in an unreal world 
Spattered its splendor on a desert night. 
He may not know that he shall never find 
Just what the years have formed within his mind, 
And all that one may see as he goes by 
Is some last gesture of adventuring, 
Under last shadow of an eagle’s wing, 
Along a ridge against the western sky 
Where precious metals of Eldorado run 
From daily-spilled gold cauldrons of the Sun. 
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DESERT MORNING 


Up yucca-belled arroyos 
There calls a trumpet wind; 

The sharp bright sword of Morning 
Strikes and the dark is thinned. 


Where caravans of silence 

Had camped and ghostly stood 
Against the sky, stands only 

A shining cedar wood. 


I faced the loud wind-trumpet 
With meanings only guessed, 
And to the sword that flashes 
I turn once more my breast. 


Here is the stir of conquest— 
Before me now I trace 

The distance flamed with beauty, 
The desert’s scarred, sad face. 
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CATTLE BEFORE THE STORM 


About the water hole, half dried, 
The restless cattle weary eyed, 
Watching dark omens in the skies, 
Stir up the choking dust that settles 
Upon them with the flies 

That sting like nettles. 


No shelter lifts where they may go. 
Far hazy hills in ragged row 

Are out where trails on distance break; 
And cattle group and mill together 
With rumps now hunched to take 

The lashing weather. 


Sparse pasture cannot lure them back 

Along the plain while lightnings crack 

Long whips of flame the clouds writhe from. 
Though something tells them to beware it, 
The cattle tense and dumb 

Must stay and bear it. 


YUCCA IN THE MOONLIGHT 


Flowers of mist and silence, 

Stay when the blown mists fade, 
Between the shadowed ridges, 

In this wind-haunted glade 

Of silver, blue and jade. 


White flame against the silver, 
White shadow on the blue, 
Above the jade a vision 
Of bloom and wind and dew, 
The yucca stands in view. 


It reaches to the distance 
That ends against a cloud 
Of silver in the valley, 
Lonely, aloof and proud 
Where footsteps seem too loud. 


Something there is within us 
Like yucca in this sand. 

At times aloof and lonely 
It takes a shadowy stand 
That shames a groping hand. 
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SONGS OF A TOWN DESERTED 


I 


So long since seas of chaos surged 
Then dried in fiercer breath than theirs, 
These three humped mountains have been ‘urged 
To little change, and no despairs 
Or joys have left a certain trace 
On stunted growth or surface scarred... . 
Each turns a hardened, questioning face 
To Distance, hazed or vastly starred— 
And so, to them, this town that caught 
Sunlight and starlight near them, then 
Was left, is only sand well-wrought 
To fall and blow in winds again. 


II 


The veins of copper men had found 
And followed, straining as they went 
Against rock-currents underground, 
Stretch further in gray hills, content. 
And all is still again . . . The shafts 
Will rot in waters creeping high 
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SONGS OF A TOWN DESERTED 


And, drifting there, the moldy drafts 
Will be as ghosts that come to sigh. 
It is not so because men failed 
Against the depths by steel assailed, 
But only that no one would buy 
‘The metal torn from rock and run 
In fire before the task was done! .. . 


III 


I saw the dreams of this town grow 

In model houses, row by row, 

In school and chapel. . . . Silence fills 
The streets now answering the hills . . 
And in the gloom the great white owls 
Will sit complaining while there prowls 
A lean gray shadow fiery-eyed— 
Creeping where once children played 
And the hopeful gardens died... . 
Doors with blown sands will be grayed 
And all day the crazed hot sands, 

Like the desert’s fevered hands, 

Will keep up a tapping din 

Till the panes are broken in... . 


IV 


Deserted, the town—since it must 
Have love—will a strange love find 
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SONGS OF A TOWN DESERTED 


In the arms of the restless dust, 
On the breast of the desert wind. 


And the primal mood of that love 
Will be written out in the sands, 

Will be fostered of skies above 
These lovely and awful lands. 


And the walls in rains will grow rotten— 
Stand only while they must . . . 

Till the tale of this love is forgotten 
In an Age-made windful of Dust! 
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CACTUS BLOOM 


This gray land has rebelled at last 
Against the lonely glare of sun 

Like molten golds in vastness run 

On sands and cliffs that face the vast 

Of skies where magic gardens grow... 
Thrilled with desires we may not know 
From dews soon drained in moon-drenched hours 
This scarred soil lifts its cactus bloom 
Swayed in the morning, stilled in gloom. 
It guards with spears its precious flowers! 
One soft pink bloom the gray land lifts 
To face the far fantastic hues— 
Mist-amethyst and silvered blues 

And crimson paled to wind that drifts 

So far—so far the gray land fears... 
It guards its own dear bloom with spears! 
Guards lest one touch the treasure store, 
The dream fade and bloom be no more 
Save in the hanging gardens free 

To flaunt their lapis lazuli. 
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SONG 


Who dreams, and feels too soon 
That the dream is vain 
Because he grasped no silver of the moon 
Or could not once retain 
The dropped jewels of the rain, 
May wonder how some dreamer stands 
Watching, where the last hope lingers, 
Moon-silver melting in his hands 
And rain-jewels trickling through his fingers. 
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MIRAGE 


The Mirage speaks: 


I’m Mirage—the Desert’s dream. 
I’m the beauty it would gain... . 
Through me ripples many a stream 
Where the grass is sweet with rain. 
I’m a lake and all such things 
Deserts have not save in me... 
See that twisted cedar tree! 

I’m a city suddenly 

Built from stuff of mist and cloud 
And the trailed veils of the dawn. 
From the distant things skies see 

I am fashioned. I am proud— 
Glowing, going, gone! 

Follow me—you shall not find! 
Gaze too long—would you be blind! 


There is something you have missed? . . 


Far beyond me vapors twist 
And the voids are madly spun... . 
What is there beyond the sun? 
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MIRAGE 


II 
The Twisted Cedar speaks: 


I have roots in rock. I stay 

Where sand of the desert weaves 

All the night and all the day 

With the wind through my hard leaves. 
In mirage I see a stream 

While a few bright drops of dew 
Touch my thirsting leaves. . . . A gleam 
Cannot pierce my dull green through. 

I have roots in rock. I stay 

Where the blown rock-dust is brown, 
Where the drifted sands are gray, 
Clinging, always groping down 

More than I grow up... . 


III 
The Man speaks: 


I have lost the way to camp— 
The desert’s an empty poison-cup! 
The damned Mirage—it once 
Led me on like a dunce, 

And still it flaunts and flares 
Before me in these airs 

Of splendors faded and thinned. 
My lips are burned in the wind, 
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MIRAGE 


My eyes are hurt in the glare... . 
That twisted cedar there 

Will give me a little shade. 

God, how cool! How green! 

It’s the loveliest thing I’ve seen 

Over all these burning sands— 

Tl touch it with my hands... 

How I thirst! How I would wring 
Sweet juices from this growing thing! 


IV 
The Mirage laughs: 


Its juice is bitter. Very slow 

It brews in hard earth. . . . See my flow 
Of waters from the Here to There 
Glistening and cool and sweet! 

Is there something you have missed? .. . 


V 
The Twisted Cedar sighs: 


Anyway, my life is dear. 
I shall still be clinging here 
When you fade, Mirage. I'll greet 
Ruin in your proudest street, 
Heat-waves where your widest stream 
Faded in your fading dream... . 
There is little juice to flow— 
By what little comes I grow! 
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MIRAGE 


VI 
The Buzzard speaks: 


There’s a shape where heat-waves twist 
By that twisted cedar tree— 
I shall circle-down and see! 


Vil 
The Mirage speaks: 


Is there something you have missed? ... . 
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APPLEBLOSSOMS NEAR THE DESERT 


The flamed sun shrivels the appleblossoms 
And flame-breath wind blows them from the tree, 
And mist-smoke lifts, from sands that smolder, 
Across the valley, dizzily. 


Like fairy rust on my hand is gathered 
All that is left of blossoms I keep, 
Having picked them up in crinkled pieces, 
A moment back from the wind’s wide sweep... . 


There may be fruit if the drouth is broken— 
But leaves in summer may here turn brown . 
All that I know is that appleblossoms 
Too soon have shriveled and fallen down. 


The fairy rust to my fingers clinging 

I blow to distance where wonder grows 
In appleblossom-colored mirages— 

And face about on the wind that blows! 
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STORM-RAIN SONGS 
I 


IN THE CLIFFS 


Great friendliness I find in cliffs that break 

This sudden chilled drive of the rain, 

And sense of sure surroundings that can take 

The buffeting of storm and yet remain 

Just as they were before. 

And here I wonder that men seek cliffs less 

To find men more— 

Betrayed, but wistful in their friendliness, 

Left out in rains, chilled to the heart’s hurt core... . 


O rock that shelters me and lets me share 

A place in you, you cannot feel as men— 

But is it more to feel and not to care 

What fugitives reel in the storm again? ... 
How many shelters they had come to trust 

Were doors slammed shut in the first cloud of dust! 


II 


IN THE CEDARS 


There’s no wild crying out against the storm. 
Only the sadness that was here before 
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STORM-RAIN SONGS 


Speaks more insistently. These boughs once warm 
In sunlight now lift but a little more 

In their dark sway against the flash of rain. 
Beneath the boughs the twisted trunks are dry. 
Below the trunks roots deep in rock may strain 
But little more now wilder winds go by. 


I huddle near the trunk. . . . A little bough 
Hurled down in storm blows in against my hand. 
Perhaps you would not care to understand 

Why I take pains to bury it, and how, 

Near roots that fed it, draining from the ground 
The juice of life where little juice is found 
Here on this hill that faces desert land. 


III 
WITH LITTLE WILLOWS 


In the first gusts of wind the willows turned 
To dancers mad with change from quietness 
Of sun and haze across the flats that burned. 
Their mood was more my own than I could guess. 
But soon their rhythm turned into distress 
Of frantic gestures as the storm swooped down. 
Rain shot through them a flight of silver arrows 
And drove away a few last chattering sparrows. 
And, drenched with them, I followed with a frown— 
As one who suffers new indignities 
Because so often lovely things he sees 
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STORM-RAIN SONGS 


Grow pitiful in sudden circumstance, 

And there’s no time to wait till it goes by. 
Who cannot see himself, in winds of Chance, 
A grotesque flopping arms against the sky! 
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THE SILENT HILLS 


Two gray hills, near a desert place, 
Through lofty airs stare face to face 

Across a mile of the hazy blue. 

And one is bald and its wrinkles show, 

And one has trees—a very few— 

Like short dried hairs that wiry grow, 

And both have scars that are much the same. 
Each, could it speak, might the other blame 
For things we guess but may not know... 
Like old philosophers, who have seen 

All that’s below and above and between 

In vasty space they call their own, 

I half expect to hear them say, 

“Silence is questions put away 

When no more answers may be known!” 


TUMBLEWEED 


There comes a time near desert lands 
When hard winds break dried tumbleweed 
From dead roots grappling rocks and sands 
And blow it without heed. 


Sometimes in weird formations, brown 
Before the winds, the weeds are rolled 
On hazy mesa, and blow down 
To gray glades drouth-controlled. 


Sometimes alone before the edge 
Of wind the weed rolls out to space 
Where lavenders have veiled a ledge 
To be its resting place. 


‘The tumbleweed takes frenzy from 
The winds that blow it, and it fills 
Dun hollows, when the winds grow dumb, 


And wash-outs in the hills. 


It follows creek beds dried and gray 

Where once the mountain water ran... . 
Unwilled it rolls where it must stay— 

A fated caravan! 
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A GARDEN NEAR THE DESERT 


I 


Wistful of nearer beauty 
Than yucca far away 
Swayed in the glare of sunlight, 
They planted trees one day. 


They planted seeds of flowers 
That grow in prairie land: 

Sweetpea and honeysuckle 
And red rose—in the sand! 


The sands were smoothed and watered 
And tender branches grew, 
The flowers bloomed and scattered 
Their sweetness; Summer through... . 


Beyond the bit of garden 
Scrub oak grows hard with years, 
The bright blooms of the cactus 
Are walled about with spears. 


II 


The house is still—excepting 
The strange sounds of this land. 
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A GARDEN NEAR THE DESERT 


The cottonwoods unwatered— 
Bare and bark-peeled they stand; 
Sweetpea and honeysuckle 
And rose are dust—in sand. 


III 


O God, the beauties fostered— 
In places strange they grow. ... 
A wonder blooms and lingers 
For something we may know. 
Even so, near the desert, 
Sweetpeas all in a row 
And roses and honeysuckles 
And cottonwoods that blow 
A friendly leafy music! ... 
Even now, even so 
Change comes and dust blows 
Sweetpea, honeysuckle, rose! 
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A RAINBOW OVER THE DESERT 


Distant—as rains that fell 
Upon less wistful lands— 
Has grown an arch for beauty 
Above these thirsting sands. 


For it no buds may swell 
And no new leaf may stir, 

Only—it gives a splendor 
Above things as they were. 


Only—my heart can tell 
Of change that I can trace 
In lights upon the desert’s 
Deep-lined and weary face! 
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SONGS AND LYRICS. 
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SONG 


A wind came out of the South. 
Soft on the leaves it stirred— 
And in my heart it awakened 
A lovely word. 


Mary—and yet again 
Mary, and that was all... . 
It will be my answer to cold winds 


When the leaves fall! 
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ORCHARD GROUND 


There was some romance on the farm 
When that old orchard had its way. 
Its waving boughs and sparkling fruit 
Led wistful feet astray 
To walk with beauty and delight. 
And there was laughter many an autumn night. 


Perhaps the orchard felt the change 
Of greedy tenants on the land. 

The old trees ceased to bear and died. .. . 
And now no more they stand. 

An autumn wind blew their last yields 

In spicy smoke along the stubble fields. 


Long was the grass and rich the sod 
Unplowed for years while grew the trees. 
The greedy tenant plowed the place 
To fill his granaries. 
The corn he planted bleached and browned 
In richness of the haunted orchard ground. 


Though it had lost the trees that made 
It stand apart from other soil, 
It was too rich for common grains, 
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ORCHARD GROUND 


And long too proud for toil 
To turn to serve a grasping will— 
While ghostly boughs seemed shadowing it still. 


O haunted places of the heart! 
Old orchard lands of trees that fell, 
Too strange and rich for common grains, 
Where boughs once cast a spell, 
Too thrilled with boughs where lost fruit gleams 
In memory to give us less than dreams! 
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CONTRADICTION 


Each day hurt dreams insisted 
That walls be built about 

Their place that no invader 
Might come and drive them out. 


Now each day dreams are fading 
Where many a shadow falls. 

They have not strength to conquer 
Their own unconquered walls. 


And each day dreams are crying, 
“Oh for a conquest, vain 

If it must be, but conquest 
To thrill or hurt again!” 
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WHAT SUBTLE LEARNING HAS THE 
BEE 


What subtle learning has the bee 
That quickly chooses mile by mile 

Among the blooms of sod and tree 
The sweets to live on after while? 


And what stays sweet and what turns sour 
From bloom-fields tossed like fairy foam 
It knows, and not a poison flower 
Drips darkly in the honey comb. 


We may not learn the secret well— 
It may be that, in seeking less 
Than bees, we take into the cell 
The drops that spread their bitterness. 


It may be that the depths we drain 
Are not as near the sweet of flowers 
As wisdom’s choice the bees attain 
Is near the choice that must be ours. 
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THE SYRIAN PEDDLER 


The wild plum blossoms fluttered in the lane 
Like fairy lace hung out to dry 

After the playful coming of the rain 
From a clear sky. 


The Syrian peddler shook the clinging drops 
Of rain from off his heavy pack 

With laughter that the farmer, too, at crops 
Must bend his back. 


‘The men were plowing in a black-loamed field 
And they were far enough away 

To leave the house safe for a wife to yield 
To his display. 


A bashful farm girl met him at the door. 
Her mother looked up in surprise. 

He quickly spread his wares upon the floor, 
Peddler-wise. 


Bright colored silks and laces billowed out 
In airy grace from skilful hands. .. . 

The girl had in her eyes the weary doubt 
Of lonely lands. 
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THE SYRIAN PEDDLER 


The woman’s eyes were brighter, having seen... 


She sighed, “Put back the pretty stuff. 
My daughter’s only twelve—she’ll be sixteen 
Soon enough!” 
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ORCHARD TRAGEDY 


Green apples wither on a bough 

That snapped with weight of them, and now 
Must bear them, clinging to the tree 

By shreds, though it can never be 

Made whole again. ‘Though all it bore 
Falls it can spring to place no more. 
And half grown withered apples cling 
Without a chance of ripening. 

Why had one bough too much to bear 
With one tree green but empty there 

Of fruit? . . . If answered this would be 
Of more than orchard tragedy! 


THE MARSH 


Farmlands about the marsh are dreary 
With sameness and unending toil 

But in the marsh are groups of willows 
And calamus grows in the treacherous soil. 


A meadow brook through the cool lush grasses 
Makes pools where water lilies bloom, 
And bob-o-links shake dewy music 
On marsh airs dreamy with perfume. 


One farmer said, ‘““The place is worthless— 
The bogs and rains must have their way.” 
Another said, ‘Our children plague us 
For sneaking to the marsh to play.” 


Some dreaming farm lad yet may wander 
Into the marsh and find the words 

To make them love it and hear its whispers 
Above the lowing of the herds. 


He may—I doubt it since so many 
Who left their chores and ran with me 
Down to the marsh to play are dreary 
For beauty they no longer see. 
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THE MARSH 


Unheard the bob-o-links are singing, 
Unloved the willows sway in light— 

All that the grown folks near the marsh know 
Is distant sound of frogs at night. 
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A WILLOW DAM 


Just the right touch of beauty needed here 
In this flat meadow of the close-cropped grass 
Is that swayed group of willows leaning near 
A little brook, like pagan dancers caught 
In some old mood of quiet ecstasy, 
Swaying their flowing hair above a glass 
Of gliding magic, soon to tire of thought 
And dance again... . 

The farmer said to me, 
“One rainy spring the brook, there on the right, 
Cut deep into the land and so I turned 
The water off by building up a pile 
Of sods and willow poles. I made it tight 
Enough to hold washed soil. The current churned 
A deeper channel where it ought to be, 
And I forgot the dam till afterwhile 
I saw each willow pole turned to a tree.” 
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THE WIND IN THE LOFTY MAPLES 


The wind in the lofty maples 
Had kept her awake before, 
But it had changed to something 
That she could bear no more. 


She shut her staring windows 
And drew the curtains tight 

And locked her door and listened, 
Chilled through the summer night. 


Once there had been the springtimes 
When from her gable rooms 

She saw the wind in maples 
Wave boughs like knightly plumes. 


Once she had leaned from windows, 
While moonlight banners flowed 
On soft airs, as if greeting 
One riding up the road. 


The wind in the lofty maples 
Had kept her awake before, 

And it was the same as ever— 
But she could dream no more. 
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SPIDER WEB SONGS 


I 


Spider, this web you have spun, 
Where morning glimmers through 

The boughs, has caught the sun 
And many drops of dew... . 

You did not spin intent 

On catching wonderment! 


So with the webs we spin— 
Strange beauties wander in! 


II 


Such magic spun to catch 
A blundering fly! 

A plan of need woven ta, beauty 
That things may die 
That you may not die! 


_ A few strands broken and vain 
Struggles and wings— 
A fate that is old, showing this morning 
Small change in things 
Since there were things! 
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SPIDER WEB SONGS 


Death for a blundering fly, 
A meal for you! 

Life feeds on things from which life is taken— 
Each thing must do 
What it can do! 


III 


Once I spun a hopeful web 

To catch the white moth of the moon. 
The threads were spun of the dreams in me— 
Fair they were and silvery— 

So long spun to be gone so soon! 


Nights the white moth over me 
Spread its wings of crystal fire. 
Came my love of moons grown cold, 
Dropped her tears for the web to hold— 
Weeping strangeness of desire! 
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SONG 
Of buds of wild roses, 


On grass sweet and strong, 
I strung you a necklace 
And made you a song. 


Your throat, where the necklace 
Had faded so soon, 

I circled with kisses 
That tasted of June. 


But song that I made you 
A thrush overheard 
And set it to music 
For his lady bird... . 


Where shall we wander— 
What shall we say? 
Only the thrushes 
Can hurt me to-day! 
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BLOSSOM SONGS 


PEACH BLOSSOMS 


A little valley holds apart, 

Two mesas glaring face to face, 

Just wide enough for a stream to go 

Like a silvery street in a fairy mart 
Between piled booths where blossoms blow, 
From distance, like heaped silk and lace 

Of mist and moonlight and rainbow. 

And bluebirds hasten to and fro 

Over silvery street that is a stream, 
Knowing, as even I may know, 

What one may have for the gold of dream. 


II 


APPLEBLOSSOMS 


They write the romance of the dust 
As in raised letters, beautifully 
Expressive of desire and trust, 
That we, the Blind, may see. 
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BLOSSOM SONGS 
III 


WILD CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 


These are the gipsy cousins 
Of appleblossoms, gone 

In hills a little farther 
To gather sweets of dawn. 


And one who cares to wander 
With them when morning glows 
May never find such magic 
In ordered orchard rows. 
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THE SLIPPER—PANAMA 


Upon a teakwood table 
Where visitors may see 

There stands a tiny slipper 
That once was silvery. 


Dolores keeps the old house 
That looks down on the sea, 
And she is like a mango 
Too long upon the tree. 


‘Two years she loved, and twenty 
She’s tried to keep the two 

By tales of a handsome lover 
Out of her retinue. 


And no one now believes her, 
But often she has sighed, 

“T wore that silver slipper 
The night before he died.” 


In slippers twice its size now 
She shuffles to and fro— 
She found it in his pocket 
Say friends who claim to know! 
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THE BETTER SHIP—PANAMA 


Juan has a new ship 
With sails like the wings 
Of a swan spread at dawn 
When the jungle sings 

A sleepy wild song. 

And the sails are strong 
And the prow is high 

To go out on voyages 
That end in the sky. 


Juan had an old ship 

That was not as good 

As he’d wish for the sea. 
There were worms in the wood, 
And holes in the sail, 

And he went where he could 
In slimy lagoons 

Set back from the gales, 
And in yellow-fanged rivers 
Where crocodiles’ tails 
Flapped down as he came. 
And he longed for blue trails 
Of the sun-crested sea, 
Bound out for the islands 
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THE BETTER SHIP—PANAMA 


Where no one could blame 
The trade there would be. 


Juan has a new ship 

And men of the town 
Have wondered he built it 
And women put down 
Their washing awhile 

By the slow-talking stream 
And look with wide eyes 
As if at a dream. 

Juan’s wife is with them 
And she looks, and is sad. 
She sighs to herself, 

“The sea! It is mad— 
He’s in love with the sea— 
The ship that he had 
Was better for me!” 


“She’s young,” said the women, 
“She thinks of the towns 
On islands far out 
And girls in red gowns 
And black flowing hair, 
And out-reaching arms. 
And, more than the sea, 
She fears their charms. 
It’s the way a woman 
Must always be!” 
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THE BETTER SHIP—PANAMA 


“She’s in love,” said the women, 
“She thinks of guitars 

Pouring love wine 

Some night when the stars 

Will blind his bright eyes 

Out there where the skies 

Are breast to breast 

With the passionate sea. 

It’s the way a woman 

Must always be!” 


Said the women to her, 
“You'll be rich very soon. 
He'll bring you silks 
And this lagoon 
Will blink with your jewels 
As it does when the moon 
Looks in through the palms. 
You'll leave us soon, 
Leave the thatched hut door 
And come no more 
To rub by the stream.” 
Idle the dream! ... 
She said, “‘I’ll stay. 
Only—Juan will be away 
Much of the time.” 
And tears in her eyes 
Made her look away 
Against the skies 
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THE BETTER SHIP—PANAMA 


Where the little bay 

Swept to the sea... . 
“Only—Juan will be away! 
The ship that he had 


Was better for me!” ... 
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SONG 


The birds love you, too, 

Calling, “Sweet, sweet, sweet,” 
In the windy lane 

Where the tree tops meet. 


But I love you best— 
Since my lips let pass 
No song lest I miss 
Your steps on the grass. 
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UNDER A TREE 


Silver leaves laced on the blue 
Of skies that are near 

Through half closed eyes I see, 
Through dreams I hear 

Music that drips like the dew 
Under a tree. ... 


This is not end of a quest 
Whose whither and why 

Near me I may not see, 
The quarry goes by 

In beauty I know as I rest 
Under a tree. 


Boughs swaying high thrill my eyes— 
And roots reaching deep 

Sometime will draw out of me 
Something to keep— 

One may grow nearer the skies 
Under a tree. 


Even we two may be bound 
As we are now. ... 
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UNDER A TREE 


Dear, you may waken with me 
In Springs on a bough, 

Through Autumns be gold on the ground 
Under a tree. 
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SOME MORN WHEN MEADOW LARKS 
ARE SINGING 


Some morn when meadow larks are singing 
In prairie lands I used to know 

I’ll stand beside the old road watching 
The green corn waving row by row. 


And in my dreams I may see passing 
A lad beside the meadow brook 

Whose banks are all that’s left for roaming 
Where meadow larks retain a nook. 


The land will be all tilled and weeded; 
The little willows will be gone 

Because they shaded ground for planting— 
But meadow larks will sing at dawn. 


Who in that place has kept the spirit 
Of beauty I can answer then— 

The meadow larks will still be singing 
Unchanged by all the greed of men! 


To meadow larks I’ll give for keeping 
What’s left—and that’s a little sad, 
While hearts, unknowing, grow more weary 
Not seeing beauty that they had. 
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WITCHES’ SONG 


No one now believes in witches— 

In ourselves we must believe! 
Cauldron bubble, cooking trouble— 

We have powders up the sleeve! 
Pale and fragrant dust of dreams 

White as brows that ached and perished! 
Dust of plots that went astray 

Still for our strange brew is cherished. 
Cauldron bubble, cooking trouble, 
Seethe and swirl and bend us double 
With our laughter. . . . We'll not grieve— 
Though no one believes in witches 
We ourselves the more believe! 
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ALONG THE LANE WILL MAPLES 
SHOWER 


Along the lane will maples shower 
Through hazy airs their flaming leaves 

Till wind in some chilled weary hour 
Tears up the pattern that it weaves. 


And even where the sun is setting 
Clouds’ ghostly fingers grasp at fire 
And mar it as if now forgetting 
The thing they hold was their desire. 


What muted symphonies are drifting 
From earth that hoards each fallen note 
Of loveliness, that, in me lifting, 
Love like a sob grips at my throat! 


NOT TO A TEMPLE DANCER 


Not to a temple dancer 
In leopard skin and gold 
Were given temple secrets— 
But all of them she told! 


The wise men, in the temple, 

Found nothing they could say, 
But each looked at.the other 

And then each looked away... . 


And not to Love is given 
The wisest words men scrawl 
In temples of their yearning— 
But Love has said them all! 
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WE HEAR TOO MUCH OF VICTORY 


We hear too much of victory 
That later on may only be 

Another case of hawk and hen 
And eagle happened on again. 


Of quick reward the rumors spread 
Before the truth of it is said— 

Another case of mouse and owl! 

And weasels dart and foxes prowl... . 


The eagle fears, when meal is done, 
A Hunter hid behind the sun; 

If fox or weasel once forgets 

In hunger, springs a Trap that sets. 


Watch things like these and in each one 
See gestures toward oblivion— 

Then look into your heart and see 
What you may know of victory! 
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CALM NEAR THE DESERT 


Worn hills all stilled with sun reach into haze 
That is the dust of opals thinly spread 

On shadowed robes of distance where the days 
Move out majestically to join their dead. 

The spears of bunch-grass glint, and here and there 
A cliff-face stares, scarred, questioning and proud. 
A lizard, swooned in passion of the glare, 

Forgets the hawk dazed in a cage of cloud. 


The hunter and the hunted in such sun 

And in such silence have not will to stir. 

In vastness, awed awhile they are as one, 

Frail changing things where days are as they were 
When first a questioning cliff-face deep with scars 
Saw through the haze the questioning eyes of stars. 
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AT GILA FARM 


White peacocks scream against the sun that sets 
Behind tall trees, along the river bed, 

Now raised like filmy-patterned minarets 

Where rainbows caught and tangled as they fied. 
With backs to sunset, all the weary men 

Come through the sunset-tinted field of wheat 
Glad that the hour has turned them home again 
And that the river mist creeps through the heat. 


Before them wood smoke up blue air is curled 
Above the little houses squat and gray— 

O take me in, O flamed, wild, lovely world 
Of beauty that this hour I come to stay 

The hunger in my heart as men who go 

To reach the only homes that they may know. 
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TO A ROAD RUNNER 


O bird of lonely trails that end in haze, 

You have been given speed, and you are friend 
To riders down these opal-tinted days 

Less lonely for you, but to what an end 

Leads all your swiftness with no place in mind? 
A whimsey to be speeding just ahead 

Of something else, with nothing there to find, 
May leave you poor as any thing you led. 


There is a madness in you that is known 

To dreamers on the lonely trails where thought 
Speeds on from darkly moving shadow thrown 
Upon the sands behind, and so uncaught 

Turns off at last into a quiet place— 

Long thrilled, perhaps, with nonsense of the race! 
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THE LAST SHIP 


If men who love ships were to choose the last 
To be a final vision from the sea 

It would be one of lofty slender mast 

With bright sails filled and lifted gloriously. 
It would be such a ship as dreamers knew 

By island coast lines when the dawn was mist 
Of stardust and great rubies stricken through 
With breakers’ foam and bays’ tossed amethyst. 


It would be ship that proud adventurers 
Rigged up for gold coasts and the pearl lagoon 
And all the dreams they had would yet be hers 
Come in from distant voyages near the moon— 
It would be such a ship as makes men sad 
With beauty for romance they might have had! 
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THE OLD SAILOR 


A white cloud drifts to meet a sail at sea 


Come in from ports that one may yearn to know. 


And here beside the road a slanted tree 

Seems peering down on splendors tossed below. 

Beneath the shade a deeper shadow stirs, 

A vagabond gives voice unto his dream, 

He says, ‘My ship had wider sails than hers— 
But see, still distant, how they strain and gleam 


Now in his rags as tattered as the sails 
Blown in on rocks of some disastrous shore 
He walks a road beside the sea and hails 


” 
! 


The ships that left him strong of arm no more. . . 


At farms, a little inland, where he begs 
He blusters still and walks with seaman’s legs. 
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MARDI GRAS NIGHT—PANAMA 


The plumage of the jungle overgrows 

This town between the jungle and the sea; 

The tom-tom booms upon each wind that blows 
And ship-lights blink red eyes of wizardry. 

Behind the masks are faces we have known, 

But eyes flash lures that were not seen before; 
What island princess of lost ebon throne 

Thrills with vain conquest of her tribe once more! 


This night revives in blood from Martinique, 
From all changed islands of the Caribbees, 
Barbaric raptures hidden in the meek, 

Deep down as treasures in the pirate seas... . 
What madness in us answers, and revives 

Some wistfulness that haunts us all our lives! 
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ROTTED WHARVES 


By pearl-lagoons where no more pearls are found, 
In still blue-misted bays where fever-dew 

Had palsied trade, there comes at times the sound 
Of timbers splashing down as seas sweep through. 
At rotted wharves the darkly tottering piles 

Sway in the sea like warning fingers black 

With plague, and shores look out on surging miles, 
Where faded sails that never more came back. 


Where strange adventures loaded precious ware, 
And holds that scented wonder took their freight, 
The tropic shadows in the sultry air 


Drift down the wharves that cannot bear their weight. . . . 


It is a thing that dreams have known before 
Of cargoes gone and sails that come no more! 
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TREES IN AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


These trees that stood so clearly lined before 
The flame of sunset with their answering flame 
Of gold and crimson leaves are more and more 
Drawn close together since the twilight came. 
Until a blur of beauty, through the haze 

Of soft blues drifted in, they stand a part 

Of all that twilight is, its olden ways 

Of wonder, and its moods to soothe the heart. 


Could we draw closer in this circle drawn 
So near the blue-smoked altars of the sky 
We would meet dreams we wanted and found gone 


From places where our walls were built too high... . 


And, in those dreams, what once seemed mysteries 
Would be old truths long whispered by the trees! 
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THE PATIO 


This place is at its dreams between the walls 
That guard it, crumbling as the years go by. 
Faint whispers stir in leaves. A gray bird calls 
Upon a branch against sun-flooded sky. 

‘The lizards creep to bask upon the stones 
Where dainty slippers tapped beneath the stars 
So long ago. Now come soft monotones 

Where once the hush turned silvery with guitars. 


When twilight comes what laughter, faintly heard, 
Wakes these red flowers in their olden place? 

When stars come out what shadowy shapes are stirred 
To life for memory of some lovely face? .. . 

What hearts have had and left at last behind 

In such a place one feels, but who may find! 
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A POISONED POOL 


Who fled to drop great sapphires from the brow 
Of some sun-idol, knowing they were cursed, 
Into this desert pool, at last to bow 

At this bare rim for death to quench his thirst! 
No leaf stirs over water poisoned through 

And no path leads to it. The sands are bare 
Around the luring beauty of its blue 

Stirred but by ghostly fingers in the air. 


The panting coyote slinks away from here; 

The rabbit pounds the sand and leaps away 

As from a rattler’s coil, and sands too near 

Are paled and sickened to an ashen gray... . 

O God, how are we less than desert things 

That thirst may drive us yet to poisoned springs! 
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EARTH MUSIC 


Earth music is not heard as it should be 

Until a heart makes some of it its own. 

Some quick star-noted movement of a tree, 

Or cricket roundelay where grass is blown, 

Or some clear gliding notes where water goes 
Beneath swayed boughs, may be at last the sound 
That saves us, and brings back a lost repose 

We found one time on cool and musky ground. 


Once heard and loved, earth music does not fade 
As tunes of pipers we have had to pay. 

It wakes again in dreams that we have made 
Because, through them, we still may find the way 
Down tangled glades where evermore has gone 
Something within us that is yet the Faun. 
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SLUMBER SHIPS 


Wide sails in shadow move before the moon 

From far off harbors where the winds are low 

And fragrance floods white beach and blue lagoon 
Where all is as God made it long ago. 

These are the slumber ships that once were ours 

When we were little children, and from far 

They brought us dreams like opened bales of flowers— 
Each ship whose mast-light was an early star. 


O have you bowed above a child that sleeps 

And caught the sweetness of those cargoes sent 

With shadowed sails moved on the starry deeps? 

If so, came back the olden wonderment 

And you have whispered, ‘“May the dreams come true,” 
Even as some one whispered over you. 


GHOSTLY BATTLES 


Before the battle soldiers fight the fear 

That is in them, and sailors feel the blow 

And chill of winds in masts when storm draws near, 
And farmers grapple drouth before they sow. 

The cactus has its spears before its bloom 

And, even near the desert, eagles dwell 

In crags where prowling feet may find no room, 
And wild geese post their trusted sentinel. 


These are the ghostly battles of the will 

In which we may not know the thing we fight 
Save as a force to thwart and mar and kill 
And hold us back from some inherent right 
That gives a sense of ghostly banners blown 
In victories that are not all our own. 
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RECALL 


I 


O may we go before it is too late— 

O may we go where cedared nooks retain 

Their faith with beauty, where all things create 
Their moods of loam and sun and dew and rain. 

O may we go while thrills may yet be stepped 

In dance with grasses, while the eyes may see 
Quick wonders flashing, while the heart that slept 
Has youth to waken and go joyously. 


We know too much of things that keep away 
The magic of still places under trees 

Where dust of sapphires drifts at end of day 
And spray of stars breaks out of airy seas, 
Where beauties linger and the hours wait 

As if they hoped we might not come too late. 


I] 


And soon or late we must go back again— 

From all the colored windows by the street, 

We must go back to places on the plain 

Or on the hill where people still must meet. 
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RECALL 


We must go back in silence then, alone, 


And seem strange to a cell so quickly made... . 


We must be stretched again beside the stone, 
The sod, the root that gropes down unafraid. 


Against our will we yet must be a part 

Of earth in places that we may not choose— 
Before it is too late go, O my heart, 

And claim the glory that so soon we loose. .. . 
Go on the earth, so near that you may know 
What roots will give again your upward flow. 
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THE WATER FINDER 


They heard him shuffling through the maple leaves 
Along the lane. He seemed to make more noise 
Than necessary just to let them know 
That he was coming. 
“Cider time again!” 

The farmer chuckled to his wife who stood 
Beside him in the yard. ‘He always comes 
When cider starts to wink.” 

The woman said, 
“The poor old thing is lonesome and he thinks 
That we are good to him. Just let him talk.” 


“And drink our cider!” 
“Well, last year you know 

He told us how to save our apple trees 
That had been blighted.” 

“But it didn’t work.” 
“He took all day to tell us in between 
His tales of Gettysburg.” 

“That’s where he fell 
In battle with a wound—and here he fell 
To sleep from too much cider.” 

“Well, there’s hay 

For him to sleep on and the barn is warm.” 
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THE WATER FINDER 


They turned to look at him as he came up... . 
“Well! Howdy, folks! It’s good to see you here 
Together in the yard. The air’s so fine. 
I wondered as I came along the lane 
What you were doing out here in the yard. 
I thought I’ll bet they need another well 
The farm is growing so.” 

“Now that beats all,” 
The woman said, “That’s just the very thing 
That we were thinking of. "We need a well 
And don’t know where to start in digging for it.” 


The farmer said, “This forked stick that I hold 
Gave us away.” 

“Well, well, I didn’t see 
That stick till now,” the old man chuckled then. 
“Let’s have the stick. . . . Now this will never do. 
You need young apple branch with juice enough 
Beneath the bark to let it twist just so 
When you get over water, two forks down 
And one that’s longer to be held like this. 
Now, I’m a water finder. I’ve found wells 
For people ever since I was a boy. 
It’s just a natural gift some people get. 
Just let me show you, and you'll have a well.” 


He blustered off into the orchard then. 
They saw him like a dusty sparrow staring 
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THE WATER FINDER 


With head on one side under apple boughs. 


“More monkey business to deserve a drink 
Of cider,” grinned the farmer. 

“Let him try. 
I’ve heard of water finders ever since 
I was a girl—some people think it’s true.” 


“Well, it won’t hurt us any. If he marks 
A place it may be good as any other. 
This land is full of hidden springs.” 

“That place 
Between the trees there would be fine to have 
A well in,” said the woman, wrapping hands 
Up in her apron, chilled for standing long. 


“That does look like a good place.” He’d come back 
And held an apple stick like he’d described. 
The farmer said, “I think a better place 
Is there between the woodshed and the gate.” 
His wife looked at him quickly. 
“Well, we'll try,” 
The old man answered with important air. 
He tried the ground between the trees. 
“See here,” 

He called, ‘the branch is twisting in my hands. 
There’s water here. I’ll mark the place it seems 
To be the strongest.” 

And the farmer winked. 
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THE WATER FINDER 


He said, “Now try this place that I picked out 
Between the woodshed and the gate.” 

His wife 
Gave him a side-glance that said more than words. 


The old man much intent on business now 
Went to the place without a word and held 
The forked branch out before him as he walked... . 
“T do declare,” he said, “‘it’s twisting here. 
Almost as good as there between the trees! 
You'll have a well in either place. ‘The one 
That you decide on will be good enough.” 
He held the branched stick out to them, “Look here 
How juice is twisted out along the bark. 
I had to hold it tight.” 
The farmer said, 
“Would holding it so tight squeeze out the juice?” 


“No,” said the old man soberly, “that comes 
From force of water twisting at the branch 
While it is held—just like ’lectricity 

Pulling at something. It is hard to say.” 


“You must be getting chilled,” the woman said, 
“Come in the house while I get dinner on.” 


“Yes, water finding’s hard. It takes the snap 
Right out of me. I have to be so tense 
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THE WATER FINDER 


To do it right. Just watching every second— 
It’s mighty hard—but you will have your well.” 


The woman went before them. As she turned 
Into the kitchen she had heard him say, 
“A little cider now would be just right.” 


The farmer chuckled as he got the jug. 
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BLIZZARD 


The Deacon drove into the swirling snow 

That gathered on his beard and stung his eyes. 
A friend called out to him, ‘““You’d better stay 
With us until the storm has settled down.” 

“The Lord will guide me,” he had shouted back. 


The Deacon’s farm was three miles west of town 
And he had driven only half a mile 

When all the blizzard struck the level road. 

His horses lunged and stopped at last, worn out, 
And numbed with cold the Deacon urged them on. 
He leaped down from the seat, and, at their heads, 
Led them across the road. A board fence stood 
Beneath some trees that broke the drive of wind. 
He could not see before him in the snow 

And so sat down with back against the fence 

And tried to think what he could do. And there 
He fell to thinking of his daughter lost 

In sin a year ago, and wondered still 

If he was right in turning her from home. 

Had his repressed lusts come to life in her 

He wondered in the storm. . . . And there was one 
The church had driven from the little town 
Because her art was old as loss and want. 
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BLIZZARD 


Last summer he had found her shabby house 
And told her she must leave the town. He thought 
He never saw such shame and hate combined 
In any look before. ‘There in the cold 
He wondered. . . . He had heard she found a shack 
Beyond the town and had not changed her ways. 
He felt sleep coming and, in fear, he rose 
And followed down the fence. He reached a gate 
Half buried in the snow. A bit of light 
Showed farther on. He shouted and a door 
Was opened quickly. Some one helped him in... . 
“Y’m freezing. Blizzard got me lost,’ he said, 
With panting breath. 

The woman helped him in... . 
“You saved my life, I guess,” he panted out, 
Then stared at her. . . . The woman only smiled. 
“Tt’s any old port in a storm,” she said. 
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At twilight in that land of weathered hills 

The hot winds rattled Calvin’s blighted corn 
Dried much before its time upon a flat 

Of sands and washed-in earth between the hills. 
“The last crop’s failed just like the first,” he said. 
Below his shack the yucca swayed like ghosts 
About to camp before the walls of dusk. 

He sighed, “No rain, just when I needed it! .. . 
Dry farming, is it? Well, it’s surely dry!” 

His laugh was harsh upon the silence there. 

It startled him. . . . He went into the shack 
And gathered up a few things and came out 

To stare into the dusk—a shadow joined 

With longer shadows reaching out to him. 


A tramp who passed the shack the day before 
Said there was work at mines ten miles below. - 
And Calvin, with last crop and last cent gone, 
His one horse sold to pay an ancient debt, 

Was on his way for work that did not need 

The kindly ministrations of the rain. 


He walked two hours and had regained some hopes 
A homestead in the dry lands took from him. 
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The moon came out. . . . He muttered to himself, 
“T was a rabbit in a hutch, back there, 

That God forgot to feed and water. . . . Now 
I’m out! I’ll drink and nibble where I can.” 

He turned then in his tracks and cried aloud, 
“Good God, I left them locked up in the hutch. 

I had forgotten rabbits until now!” 

And he remembered how the rabbits came 

To eat out of his hand thrust in the hutch, 

How greedily they gulped the water down 

When he came in from heat-waves on his field. . . . 
He pictured how they waited for the food 

And water they expected him to bring. 

He thought how he had waited for the rain! 

He thought how he had seen his corn dry up! ... 
And wearily he turned back to his place 

With understanding of the fate they had. 
“Something has let me out. I'll do the same 

For them,” he thought, and did not think how long 
The miles would be, how weary were the feet 
That carried freedom to things in his power. 

One might have said, “Just rabbits in a hutch!” 
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When asked the secret of his great success 
In hoarding money, by some village wit, 
Old Jonathan would always say the same, 
“It’s little things that count,” repeating it 
With pleasure that was all too evident. 
And men most jealous of his money made 
Most fun of him, although he was to blame 
For that more than they were. . . . Much bowed and 

grayed, 
He left his farm and, grumbling, moved to town 
To please his wife for once in forty years, 
And later had the barn-like house he bought 
Torn down to be remodeled. No one hears 
About it now but says, ““The cost of it 
Brought on his death,” and that is almost true, 
For while the workmen built he grumbled near 
To keep them hard at work. All he could do 
Was pull old boards about and take out nails 
That he insisted must be used again. 
At last he stepped upon a rusty nail 
Stuck through a board. He yelled, and grinning men 
Came up to him and helped him get it out. 
His worn shoes were so thin the nail had gone 
Deep in his sole. He limped away at last 
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But would not have a doctor. Work went on 
But he come back no more to pick the nails. 
And when a week had passed the town’s surprise 
Was not his death but that his wife had spent 
So much for flowers—with defiant eyes. 
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That rakish Simpson left the town and threw 
Away his chance to own his father’s store, 

And turned up ten years later on an isle 

Among half-savages. He wrote a friend 

That he owned great plantations that were rich 
As any in the group of islands, stood 

In favor with the king, and, for his wits, 
Became as much a king as any man 

Who ever ruled there—and took twenty wives 
And women in that land were famed as fair! 


His brother, Asa Simpson, who had failed 
To manage well the store his brother left, 
Sold it for mortgages at last and went 
Into the ministry. He took a flock 
In Brayton on the mountainside. He heard 
About his brother, and in shame and scorn 
He prayed—in public—that he might be saved. 
In private Asa thought about the wealth 
His brother owned, and of his own poor life, 
For Asa had become the greediest 
Of men since he had lost his careless store, 
And was a miser in his secret way... . 
And Asa feared all women and their tricks 
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Of prettiness. He shunned them for the cost 
And railed at sin. He grew to hate a smile, 
Fearing it was not godly—but his greed 
Surpassed his godliness! . . . 

Ten years again 
Passed in the circle and a letter came 
To Asa from his brother, willed him all 
Plantations, houses and the twenty wives— 
And he must take them all or nothing! . . . So 
The letter ended, and his brother’s life 
Ended, perhaps, in chuckles hushed in dark... . 
Asa grinned foolishly—and then with stern 
And lifted face he went to tell his flock 
A call had come for him from southern seas 
Where he might save the heathen. . . . So he went. 
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The Dreamer, who had taken all the years 

Could give, and given all the years could take, 

Was sitting in the sunlight where old trees 

Dropped golden leaves about him. Winds that sighed 
Were careless of his gray hair as he bowed 

His head above the table where he wrote. 

He had discovered, as he pondered there, 

The formula for Happiness—for hearts 

That seek across the lands and over seas 

And stop at last before an earthen wall 

Or at a cold and glittering wall of Stars. 

He wrote it slowly, with half-seeing eyes— 

A few black lines upon the glaring white, 

A verse where Life was caught and Beauty held! ... 


He leaned his reading-glass against a weight 
Beside the paper where he wrote, and worn 
With. deep thought bowed his head awhile in rest. 
The sunlight fell about him, fell the gold 
And crimson of dead leaves, and winds that sighed 
Came through the old trees. . . . As he slept, the sun 
Sent through the reading-glass a line of flame 
That fell upon the paper where the verse 
That gave the formula for Happiness 
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Was written, and at last a little flame 
Danced on the paper, then the paper turned 
To flame, and ashes drifted with the winds. 


The Dreamer woke. His verse was gone. He sighed, 
“Only a Dream, then, after all,” and stared 

With old dulled eyes. . .. A gold leaf fluttered down 
Upon the table where had been his verse. 

He grasped it in his hand and bowed his head. 
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Like some mesmeric sea of rippled gold 

The wheat fields spread upon the level lands, 
Reaching for miles until their edges rolled 

In haze upon uncertain shores of sky. 

‘The wheat was heavy, and the harvest hands 
‘Tugged at the sheaves where binders passed them by 
With grain bowed to the sickle by the reel 
Revolving with a steady click of steel. 


Sheaves piled up row by row, and afternoon 
Was heavy with the heat on moistened earth 
Long hidden by the wheat. ‘The weary tune 
Of binders rattled near then passed to drone 

Of sound with insects swarming round the girth 
Of grain shocks, and one harvest hand, alone 
Among the sheaves, looked up sometimes to see 
The others work in pairs, less tired than he. 


Their rustic jokes and grating laughter came 

To him above the throbbing of his head. 

White lines were at his lips, and in his shame 

At weakness he worked on with bitter eyes 

That pain and streaming sweat were turning red. 

Men called to him—and made their own replies, 
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“Tt’s time for you to cool your wrists again 
Down at the brook,” came from the nearest men. 


“Don’t tease the lad,” an older man called out 

A little farther on among the sheaves. 

“He’s raised a pet,” guffawed a whiskered lout, 
“And hadn’t ought to work for daily bread.” 

“Some woman ought to keep him—pull his sleeves 
Down so his arms won’t tan,” a loafer said. 

The boy worked on, worn out, his lips pressed tight, 
Wishing that there was only one to fight. 


Ten days he had been toiling in the wheat 
Since he had left the city in despair 

And tramped long roads deep-dusted in the heat 
To find a job with but this end in view: 

‘That he might save for things to eat and wear 
And for a hall-room in a street he knew 
Where he could start again to write the plays 
That he had dreamed in recent college days. 


Always a little frail and half afraid 

Of Life that haunted him with ghosts of things 

Long passed before the thunders Commerce made, 

He dreamed too much and did not work enough. 

Two years in college gave his dollars wings. 

He tried to lure them back. He tried to bluff 

His way awhile then found he was not able, 

And earned his last years through by tending table. 
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He came from college with a smattering 

Of learning that would give him little aid 

In working out a necessary thing 

His need demanded, and it’s hard to say 

Why all his dreams were as a cast that played 
Life’s beauty and desire in a play 

He hoped to write, come safely from confusion— 
His victory written in the play’s conclusion. 


His small town took him back with small concern 
And offered little more than when he went 
Four years before, and he was hurt to learn 

How little better off he was to meet 

Conditions that had found no betterment. 

The same small greed walked in each pious street. 
Convention passed for truth, and gossip stirred 
Was not of lovely things the world had heard. 


He took a clerkship in a store and found 

Despair in that. By living like the rest 

Who walked in ruts, he saved, and looked around 
For better chances where no chances grew. 

He soon decided he must do his best 

In some great city and, somehow, renew 

His failing hope lest people in his play 

Be turned to shadows on a stage of gray. 


The city took him in and he was lost 
In crowds and traffic. He became a part 
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Of it just as another leaf is tossed 

Along a forest floor of the blown leaves, 

But there was something urging in his heart. . 
Now, with a year gone by, he tugged at sheaves 
Far from the city. His rejected play 

Bulged in his worn coat where he slept in hay. 


At night men snored about him in the shed. 

The harvest hands in sweated clothes would sprawl 
Upon the hay. The moonlight near his head 

Sent lights through cobwebs. Pillowed on his coat 

He stretched and watched the weird lights on the wall, 
Too tired to sleep at once. Dust burned his throat. 
Between the nightmares of the day and night 

He kept up silently his lonely fight. 


Sometimes he thought about the farmer’s wife 

Who recognized him when he came for work. 

He knew her well, and thought how college life 
Brought them together and had made them friends. 
And he remembered she had been a shirk 

In studies and had tried to win her ends 

By wistful charm and helpless little wiles— 

And her vain conquests met defeat in smiles. 


She was to have a child. Her whiskered man, 

Ten years her senior, gave her little pause 

To think of birth. ‘She does the best she can,” 

He told the men who grumbled at the meals. 
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And weary, burdened, she worked on for cause 
That was not love of him. Such struggle heals 
No wounds left open, and her heart was sore. 
Her days were spent in drudgery, more and more. 


One hot night, after supper, she had said, 

“You think you’ve failed! Well, Morley, look at me! 
You wrote your play. Your chances are not dead. 
I’ve worked my youth out in a single year 

On this big farm. . . .””. He looked at her to see 

The awful change. Her eyes were shadowed, drear, 
With suffering. Her man had entered then 

And told the boy, “Don’t loaf in here again.” 


Through heat and memory that burned his brain 
Like fever, Morley heard the binders come 

Along the edge of heavy-headed grain 

And heard the crack of whips that urged the teams. 
He thought, “My life is not as bad as some 

Of these lives that surround me. Maybe dreams 
Are not so futile as I think these days. 

Something I have not found, perhaps, repays.” 


Two men, who had moved near him in the sheaves, 

Were talking of the roving gangs that came 

Down on the harvest hands—armed gangs of thieves 

Who took men’s pay and killed if there was need. 

“T keep a knife,” said one, “And me the same,” 

The other answered. “If they come they’ll bleed 
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Before they get this money in the sack 
Hung from my neck... . I’ll not make good their 
lack!” 


“Last week,” said one, “they robbed ten miles from 
here. 

The men put up a fight and three have died. 

Nothing’s been done about it. Mighty queer 

An honest man can’t work in peace these days.” 

“These times is bad,” the other man replied, 

“Bad times makes bad men. Like of us that. pays 

Must work away and take the best they get... . 

Well, anyway, they have not robbed us yet!” 


The boy grew dizzy as he bent to raise 

A sheaf, and stumbled, falling to his knees. 

He stayed a moment so, then in a daze 

He walked down to the brook, some twenty rods 
Below them where a row of willow trees 

Raised up above the wheat. ‘The milkweed pods 
Swayed as he silently crept through. He heard 
Voices below him where the lush grass stirred. 


He saw twelve men sprawled on a bank below 

The willows and he heard one of the men, 

Who seemed the leader, say, “This much I know! 

We'll take no chances like we took last night.” 

After some argument he spoke again, 

“There’s nine of them. Enough to make a fight. 
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We'll take the house first, with the men away, 
Then rush them by surprise. What do you say?” 


The talk went on. The boy among the weeds, 
No longer dizzy, heard their final plan 
Agreed upon. He had no thought of deeds 
Of valor but he had the urging thought 

To reach the house and meet them like a man, 
And bleed, if needs be, to defeat their plot. 
He dared not warn the harvest hands for fear 
The gang upon the bank would see or hear. 


The gang would rush before the harvest hands 
Could get together, and with twelve to nine 

The boy saw little chance. “The whole thing stands 
Against us here,” he thought, ‘“‘and if I wait 

The gang will reach the house. The task is mine— 
It’s up to me, before it is too late.” 

No great, inspired moment there he knew— 


He did the thing he felt he had to do. 


Slowly he crept back through the weeds. Their dust 
Burned in his eyes. His heart was pounding loud, 
And, half afraid, he told himself, “I must— 
Can’t let that woman face the gang of thieves!” 
At last out in the field, with body bowed 
Low down he ran between the shocks and sheaves. 
The new-cut stubble gave back little sound. 
Behind a shock he turned to look around. 
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The hands, still scattered out in pairs, went on 
About their work. They had not noticed him. 
And all was still where willow trees had drawn 
Their shadows by the brook. ‘The distance stirred 
With heat, and haze late afternoon made dim 
Was mingled with the wheat. No sound he heard 
But crickets hidden in the shocks for shade 

And distant rattle that the binders made. 


He reached the house a half a mile away 

And, panting, stopped inside the kitchen door. 

The woman stared at him. Her face was gray 

With weariness. She cried, “What’s happened now?” 
He said, “Don’t be afraid. I’ll tell you more 

When there is time.” The sweat ran down his brow 
And made new lines upon his dusty face. 

He said, “A gang has planned to rob the place.” 


“You go into a back room. Rest awhile! 

It doesn’t matter if the supper’s late,” 

He said to her and tried to force a smile. 

“Please let me have a rifle. . . . This one’s fine!” 
She saw him lock the doors and stoop to wait 
Beside a window. “I will feed the swine 

A little lead,” he told her, “Let them say 

They’ll take the house first with the men away!” 


Her answer was not made in words. She went 
Into another room and, with a gun 
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Held firmly in her hands, came back and spent 
Long minutes waiting with him. Then they saw 
Men moving by the sheds. Said Morley, “Run— 
A back room—out of sight! There is no law 
These thugs respect.” The woman did not go. 
The danger gave her thrills she longed to know. 


The nearest of the men had reached the gate 

Into the farmhouse yard when Morley cried, 

“Stop where you are!” Surprised, they paused to wait 
Developments, then, cursing, scattered out 

Along the fence. Guns flashed, and Morley tried 

A shot in answer. Some one gave a shout. 

A bullet broke the window. Flying glass 

Struck Morley’s face. He heard more bullets pass. 


The woman, crouching by the wall, shot through 
The shattered window and a man was hit. 

She fainted close to Morley, just as two 

Guns flashed together and he felt a sting 

Burn at his throat. Blood spurted out of it. 

He shot again. ‘The men were scattering, 
Helping three wounded, and they took to flight 
While harvest hands came running to the fight. 


The boy had dropped his gun. His head swayed low 
Upon the window sill his blood made red. 
He did not suffer much. He felt a slow 
And easy slipping from the things he knew. 
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The woman had revived, and dashed his head 
With water—with no power to renew 

The life that surged from out the wound he had. 
He whispered up to her, “It’s not so bad.” 


She held him close and tried to stop the blood. 

He died before the harvest hands rushed in 

When she unlocked the door. ‘Tears in a flood 

Flowed down her cheeks. Her whiskered man cried 

out, 

“What was he doing here?” He scented sin 

And looked upon her with unreasoning doubt. 

She told how Morley came to save them then, 

And silence settled on the group of men. 


They buried him that night. ‘The woman sobbed, 
“Why couldn’t—they have shot—me down—instead!” 
Her husband doubted more. . . . The men, unrobbed, 
Were grateful to the boy—soon to forget. 

‘They praised his nerve, and one went to the shed 

For Morley’s coat, its pocket bulging yet 

With his rejected play and so, unknowing, 

They gave him back vain harvest of his sowing. 
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The blades of bunch grass glinted in the sun. 

Across the rocky hills the stunted cedar 

Was stunned with glare, and lizards would not run 
Till nearly stepped upon. . . . A weather breeder 

Is what a day like this is called by one 

Who knows such silence and such lack of motion 

In hills about the desert. Storm may follow 

Such hush, and swirl the sands in dazed commotion 
And drive all things that live to ledge and _ hollow. 


The heat-waves surged along each level spot 
And haze was heavy on the higher places 

Where mountains lifted, and the air was hot. 

A worn team often left a slack in traces 

Before the wagon. He who drove forgot 

To notice it. The woman, resting under 

The wagon’s dusted, ineffectual cover, 

With weary senses heard the wheels like thunder 
Upon the stones, and watched the hazes hover. 


Their crops had failed upon the prairie land 

Far to the east where drouth was yet unbroken, 

And they had wandered west to make a stand 

Against new odds of which they had not spoken— 
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With hopes that hardy heart and willing hand 
Upon new soil would win them some conclusion 
From all the doubt of work that had beginning 
In will to come triumphant from confusion 

Of fates that left them little for the winning. 


The lands they reached had schooled them yet again 

In all the hardness of an endless battle. 

Mile after mile they saw no sign of rain. 

When wheels were still they heard the bunch grass rattle. 
They found, in creek-beds, moistened sands to drain 
Of tepid water, and but rabbits scurried 

Across the hunter’s path when day was ending. 

The horses chewed at hardened grass and worried 
The bitter bark of boughs not worth the bending. 


They had not dared to think of turning back. 

There was no hope in that. They kept on going 

By narrow roads, and sometimes by a track 

Across the sands where herds left hoof marks showing. 
They looked for rich land that had been their lack, 
And hoped to plant the seeds that they were keeping 
Safe in the wagon with their few belongings. 

Even in these bared lands they dreamed of reaping 
Reward at last to end their simple longings. 


And now and then the strange land held a lure. 

A narrow valley would be glad with branches 

Of willows, and spring water cool and pure 

Would give them new hopes for their better chances 
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To find a spot where farming would be sure 

To give them harvest, in some wider places 
Between the weathered hills. The twilight falling 
Would then make softer lines upon their faces— 
Though from the gloom the coyotes were calling. 


At last the man said, “Guess it’s time to stop. 
It looks like there might be some water yonder. . . 
The horses stagger, tired enough to drop.” 

The woman said, “I thought I heard some thunder 
Above the wheels. See, where the mountains prop 
The heavy sky up, how dark clouds are gathered.” 
‘The man drove on into the canyon rearing 

High walls of rock. ‘The horses weak and lathered 
Sniffed on the air the water they were nearing. 


The kind of canyon that they reached is called 
Box canyon due to long box-like formation 

Of level floor and straight sides. Stony, walled, 
It shuts itself in from the dread relation 

With sands to endless drouth so idly sprawled, 
And keeps its world of mountain water flowing 

In narrow stream, of sprouts forever budding 
Between the wash-outs, and of grasses growing, 
When given time, between storms and their flooding. 


When storms come on the mountains and the rain 

Pours there, no rain may reach the sandly levels 

Save in the floods that rush down to the plain 
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And hurtle head-long, filled with desert devils, 
With crest as high as trees where creek-beds strain 
To carry floods in canyons filled and foaming. 
And men who know these lands have little liking 
For cool box canyons. When in desert roaming 
They keep to levels from the flood’s quick striking. 


The wagon lurched between the canyon’s cool 

And shadowed walls, just wide enough for going 
Of team and wagon. Farther on a pool 

Widened where little willow trees were growing 
And, seeing it, the team began to drool, 

Chewing their bits and tugging at the traces. 

The man leaped down and then began unhitching. 
The horses had new interest in their faces. 

Their eyes were staring and their lips were twitching. 


The man and woman held the horses back 

From too much water after their long thirsting. 

The man then said, “This is a rocky track 

And we must stop and camp.” The thunder, bursting 
From dark clouds far away, came like a crack 

Of whips, so suddenly was silence broken. 

The woman knelt to drink and saw with wonder 
Her sunken eyes filled with her fears unspoken... . 
Above them cracked the long whips of the thunder. 


The horses raised their heads and whinnied then 
To sounds of running hoofs on stony places 
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Above them, and the quiet came again. .. . 

A man looked down into their up-turned faces, 

“Get out,” he yelled, “You're resting in a pen 

That has one outlet. Quick! A flood is coming 

Or I’m a fool. Man, can’t you see it raining 

Up in the mountains?” And he stared there, summing 
Their ignorance up, his anger slowly waning. 


“You're strangers here, I guess,” he said at last 
While man and woman hurried with the hitching. 
“There is a place to turn. Now do it fast!” 

The horses trembled, and their muscles, twitching, 
Showed their excitement. Cool and comfort passed 
In that swift turn and drive. The wagon swaying 
Rattled along the canyon floor. . . . The stranger 
Rode at the rim above them. Lightning, playing, 
Snapped fiery fingers in a dance of danger. 


The wagon reached the canyon’s opening. 

The stranger led them to the higher levels, 

The horses panted and sweat poured to sting 

Their reddened eyes. . . . “It’s raining hell and devils 
Up in the mountains. See the flood-crest swing 

Into the canyon there!” he said, “It’s tearing 

Along as high as trees, and it’s a wonder 

That flood is not upon you. I was swearing 

I’d be too late for you and you’d go under.” 


The man and woman stared, first at the rush 
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Of flood, then at the one who came when seeing 

Their danger as they entered to the hush 

Of cool walls, and they wondered at his being 

Near them in lands so vast... . They felt the crush 
Of waters they escaped, and, in escaping, 

They felt the olden and unchanging blessing 

That, unexpected, comes and helps the shaping 

Of lives whose words do least of the expressing. 


THE END 
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